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Onur College Literature. 


Norutne has been the subject of so much criticism, whether malicious 
or well-intended, nothing has been so laughed at or lauded as our Col- 
lege literature; and indeed there is material enough to criticise. In ad- 
dition to the regular requirements of College, the compositions, disputes 
and declamations, our societies, both literary and secret, our magazines 
and papers, our jubilees, to say nothing of our pow-wows and burials of 
Euclid, all demand literature of some sort. To meet these demands, a 
small army of writers is required; we have them, and the number of 
quires weekly covered with ‘our College literature,’ is truly astonishing, 
That in such a profusion of literature, there should be a variety of styles, 
is not surprising, and we propose to glance for a few moments at some, 
which if not peculiar to Yale, are at all events prominent characteristics 
of Yalensian writers. 

First, we have our biographical writers, a most energetic and industri- 
ous set! From Demosthenes to Douglas, no orator; from Cicero to 
Clay, no statesman ; from Homer to K. N. Pepper, from Sappho to Mrs. 
Browning, no poet ; from Sophocles to Shakspeare, no dramatist has es- 
caped these rapacious biographers, while the number of great generals, 
philosophers, sages, heroes and heroines of all kinds, who are indebted 
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to them for fame, is beyond computation. Some have attempted to ac- 
count for the number and energy of these writers, by saying that biogra. 
phy is an easy style of writing, a few anecdotes,a description of one or 
two events interspersed with statistics, is sufficient to make quite a good 
piece. But biography does not involve merely the statement of facts 
and narration of events connected with the life of the subject ; the faith- 
ul biographer is called upon to analyze character, to ‘show the relation 
of events with each other, the chain which connects them, their causes 
and effects,’ as carefully and as thoroughly as the historian. He 
must not content himself, nor will he his readers, by amere Putzand- 
Arnoldian collocation of names and dates; expansion and illustration 
belong as much to his department as to any other, and his success will 
depend greatly upon his skill in the use of them. Now when we tum 
to our College biographers, what profound analysis of character, what 
subtle tracings of cause and effect, what sound logic and pungent rheto- 
ric do we find! The influence of events upon character is delineated 
with a masterly hand, principles are deduced and applied with all the 
skill of an experienced writer, scenes are painted with amazing power, 
battles so graphically described that the armies seem to start up before 
us and fight their battles over again, and we sit surprised at the sudden 
display of precocious talent and power by those whom we had never be- 
fore suspected of being fine writers. It cannot be denied that our bio- 
graphical writings are, as a general thing, superior in style to the rest of 
our productions. There are some evil minded persons who say that this 
superiority is owing to the existence of a certain large brown stone Goth- 
ic building, adorned with numerous towers and pinnacles, in the rear of 
the College grounds. 


“ Credat Judeus Appella; non ego.” 


The next style we shall notice is the mystic. This abounds in the up- 
per classes, and is very generally aspired after, from its (we had almost 
said supposed) efficiency in prize writing. It did not, however, originate 
with us. We are told that in the time of Titus Livius, there was a rhet- 
orician so great a partisan for obscurity, that he made his scholars cor- 
rect those passages in their works which appeared intelligible. The 
greatest praise that could be bestowed on the eloquence of that school, 
was to say, “I do not comprehend the smallest portion of it.” To write 
well in this style, great skill and experience is required. Select first a 
profound subject, or rather a profound title, for the attempt to confine 
one’s self to a single subject, shows an inexcusable want of knowledge of 
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the art. Then proceed to put down sentence after sentence, filled with 
dark and impressive words, such as mystery, infinity, eternity, sublimity. 
So go on till you have covered half a dozen pages. When you have 
got thus far, turn back, and here and there insert a few sentences which 
have, or seem to have, some sense in them ; then conclude with along and 
brilliant sentence, in which you must not fail to have the phrases, eternal 
truth, infinite beauty and splendor, glorious light and power; so that 
the effect of the whole is like a vast thunder-cloud rising at sunset. Huge 
black masses lie piled across the sky in magnificent confusion, lit up oc- 
casionally by sudden flashes, which leap from erag to crag, and then van- 
ish, leaving the darkness more profound, while on the outer edge there 
runs a streak of golden light, separating the dark, angry clouds, from 
the peaceful blue of the heaven above. Having thus finished your es- 
say, you must write an analysis; never do it beforehand. Though to 
the novice it may seem a somewhat difficult problem to write an analysis 
of such a document, it is but the work of a few moments to the initiated. 
He glances over what he has written, selects a few of the most profound 
sentences, cuts them up at random into divisions an¢ subdivision still 
they will fill a page, and then sprinkles in A. B. C.’s, 1, 2, 3’s, &e. If 
you attempt it, you will find afew 1’, 2’, 3s very serviceable, and the in- 
troduction of some half a dozen Greek letters, a. 8. y. 6., &c., is sure to 
have a telling effect. If you are to speak it, and wish to have it charac- 
terized as a “‘ fine thing,” “splendid effort ;” if you are fond of such ru- 
mors as, ‘ Prof. Blank said it was the greatest thing that has ever been 
delivered in Yale College,’ or ‘ Miss C thought he delivered it so 
gracefully,’ you must pay great attention to your elocution and gestur- 
ing. There is the mystic style of delivery fully as marked as the mys- 
tic style of composition, and no less important. Even the dress can be 
brought to bear upon the audience. Tie your cravat loosely, brush your 
hair wildly, and if you have whiskers, (we are not speaking to Seniors 
now,) do not, as you value the prize, comb them smooth. Mount the 
stage with a thoughtful air, and commence your speech in a low, sepul- 
chral tone. As you warm up, scowl fiercely, roll your eyes madly, dash 
your hand savagely through your hair, (this alone, if done skillfully, 
would give you the prize from the ladies,) and when you gesture, let 
your hand tremble visibly. End in the same low tone with which you 
began; as you close, look fearfully forward into the future, and stand 
gazing into the vacancy for several seconds after the last word, as though 
fixed to the spot by some invisible power ; then suddenly recover your- 
self, drop your eyes, bow gracefully and retire. The audience is mysti- 
fied, you have conquered, the prize is yours. 
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The simile in this case is transferred to a dioramic thunder storm. 
The effect is impressive, the audience shrink from the vivid lightning, 
shudder at the low mutterings of the distant thunder, and shiver as the 
rain pours down in torrents ; but few are aware that a few pinches of 
powder, an old gong, and a tin pan containing a handful of shot, pro- 
duce it all. 

Of Prize Compositions there is no end, but as many of the writers are 
outside the College walls, and still more, sadly neglect that rule of pune- 
tuation which requires quotation marks for thoughts not original ; it 
would be difficult to say what proportion of them really belong to our 
College literature. The hosts of students besieging the library doors 
immediately after the announcement of the subjects for prize composi- 
tions, afford a sufficient explanation of that strange patchwork style of 
writing, which is as unfair an exponent of our student writing as it is 
unworthy the prize, A good instance of the intelligent zeal which these 
original writers display, is afforded by a late incident. 

The subject given out for the Prize Compositions, was, “ The Baptism 
of Suffering necessary to the Development of a noble Soul.” Among 
the books drawn from the Society Libraries next day by the eager 
crowd, was one on “ Infant Baptism.” 

Of strictly pedantic writing, we have not much. Few are willing, 
still fewer able, to expose themselves to the charge of pedantry. Still, 
we have any amount of that affectation which interlards an article with 
frequent scraps of poetry, and considers no piece complete till Longfel- 
low, Tennyson and Mrs. Browning have been ransacked for quotations. 

Political writers are scarce, but the few who do indulge in this style 
stick to it with an energy and obstinacy which is more creditable 
to their perseverance than to their taste. There is no subject of which 
they cannot take a political view, no principle which has not its bear- 
ing upon our country. Are they writing upon the Power of Truth! 
Buchanan must be hauled over the coals. Upon the Influence of Re- 
ligion on Civilization, the Clergy must consent to a literary castigation. 
This class is a small one, however, and not very destructive. 

Another division of our writers comprehends those who take it upon 
themselves to reform existing evils by the power of their mighty intel- 
lects, at least, such is the object they announce, though no one would 
suspect it from the nature or result of their productions, A College 
paper is issued, and a few of the more ‘flush’ or curious disburse six cents 
for a sheet covered with feeble attempts at sarcasm, low jokes intended 
to wither that unfortunate class of beings, the Tutors, or, as seems the 
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fashion of late, open Billingsgate. For a week the paper is read and 
applauded by those who like such things, but at the expiration of that 
time nothing has survived but the printer’s bill. But these reform 
writers do not always confine their philanthropic efforts to comic papers. 
They are willing to gratify their spleen at a higher expense, and spend 
time, money and pains upon what serves no end, but to show to what 
extent malice and conceit will lead when fools will follow. A tempo- 
rary success is no guaranty of such a production; it merely makes obvi- 
ous the truth of that sentence of Demosthenes, pice waow avSpimog 

We com¢ finally to that which is not, but ought to be, a large class— 
the humoro “writers. It is not strange that this class is a small one. 
The humoroyg is a style in which many fail. It is a style which ren- 
ders the writer most exposed to criticism, and in which failure is most 
mortifying. It is astyle which cannot be acquired by any amount of 
study, and yet requires as much skill and art as any other. It cannot 
be deep, it must not be shallow. If lofty it is flat, if low, vulgar. It is 
pointless if not aimed at something or somebody, while if it is, it is per- 
sonal. These difficulties and dangers have kept many from attempting 
the humorous style, who were fitted for it by nature, and indeed for 
nothing else, as their painful attempts at profound writing abundantly 
attest. This is wrong. Why should a man be more‘ afraid of trying to 
be funny’ than of ‘ trying to be deep?’ Why should one carefully 
dodge a possible failure in the humorous style, and rush to a certain one 
in any other? True, many fail in it, but an equal number fail in 
attempts at profound writing. In one case the failure is more evident; 
every one knows when a man has attempted to write a funny piece and 
has not succeeded ; it is not so easy a thing to pass judgment upon 
a piece which has no such aim. Though it is a style which cannot be 
acquired by study, there is none upon which study and art may be 
more advantageously laid out. You may fail at first, but try again. 
Success is as surely the reward of diligent, intelligent labor in this 
department as in any other. We do not, of course, mean that a man 
should obstinately persevere in making a fool of himself; there is a dis- 
tinction between them which a person of ordinary sense will see and 
regard. 

Try faithfully, then, to write funny, for if you succeed, you will supply 
a deficiency which is sadly felt in our College literature; if you fail, you 
will do no more than scores are doing in trying to be deep, graphic, or 
fluent, and will have the satisfaction of dying in a good cause. 


E. F. B. 
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La Cypriere. 


It was down by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid-region of Weir, 
It was hard by the dank tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 
—invisas cupressos. 
Horace, Lis, II, Ovz XIV. 


Siz ‘by side in the picture gallery of my memory hang two 
cartoons. Both are in the positive lines and strong aCe extreme 
climate, both were penciled where the limner Nature is ust vigorous 
and most palpably powerful, but in all other respects you could hardly 
imagine two more unlike. One is sombre and contracted, the other 
ample and joyous; here, is seen a forest, peopled by wavering forms and 
deep shadows, there, a silver-flashing ocean scattering its waves in a 
million glittering diamonds over banks of iris-colored corals. Would 
you know what they are? This is the Reef, that, the Cypress Swamp, 
of Florida. 

It is the latter that I shall try to describe—only try, for it would task 
a Vernet to do it justice. In Florida we used to call it “a cypress,” “a 
hammock,” and sometimes by the prettier name the Louisianian creoles 
give it, “La Cypriére.” I had heard of it by all these appellations, but 
never rightly understood any of them till one dark day of December. 
Many things had combined to fill my mind with gloomy fancies,—the 
heavy, gray clouds, the discomfort of a chilling drizzle, the gaunt pine 
branches overhanging the trail on which we had been journeying ; level 
plains around us covered with saw-palmetto and thorny-pear, and the 
entire absence of all traces of our fellow creatures. In the afternoon we 
encamped in the pine land between which and the river St. Johns, 
extended a broad stretch of cypress. My curiosity had been too long 
fired to await a more convenient opportunity, so, leaving my companions, 
I hastened alone to the swamp, and with a wild delight threaded 
its dusky avenues, plunged into its rayless bowers, and listened to its 
cavernous echoes. Underfoot, a soil soaking with a coffee-colored water 
that smelt and tasted of putrefying vegetation almost to nausea, offered 
a favorite habitat for sphagnous moss and aquatic grasses. Through 
these, black, gnarled roots twisted and twined like snakes in their writh- 
ings, now sinking into bog-holes, now rising into what the woodmen 
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call knees,—abortive attempts at trees that spring to the height of several 

feet in roundish and pyramidal shapes, studding the ground nearly as 
thick as corr in the field. The ways were blocked up by innumerable 
running plants that lashed their tendrils like cords around every possi- 
ble twig, by gigantic grape vines, eight, ten, and twelve inches in 
diameter, knitting trunk to trunk with huge cables, and by tall saw- 
grass that rends the toughest cloth easily as a knife. Not unfrequently 
it is only by cutting his way by main force, with hatchet and bowie 
knife, that the hunter can penetrate these tangled fens where bears and 
panthers alone reside. But the crowning wonder of all were the 
cypresses themselves. Cyclopean columns rose around me, supported 
on broad, circular bases, double, sometimes triple the diameter of the 
trunks, formed by hypertrophic growth, where these come in contact 
with the water, themselves, in turn, resting on pilasters occasionally so 
numerous and large as to form a vegetable grotto in which several men 
might stand; each pilaster ending in a long serpentine root firmly fixed 
in the ground. Above this expansion the tree shoots upwards with a 
smooth, straight and tapering shaft, seventy or eighty feet in length, at 
which height the branches spread out horizontally, clothed in small 
leaves of the most delicate tracery. The summits form a flat surface, 
seeming, to the distant eye, as level as a table, “ wherein,” says the 
enthusiastic Bartram, “the eagle builds her secure nest, and cranes and 
storks find congenial resting places.” High and low, from topmost 
bough to humblest twig, floated in the breeze the long streamers of the 
gray Spanish moss, shrouding all things in a sad drapery, and making 
fit complement and clothing to the whole. 

When, to a scene like this, we add the shades of approaching night, 
an ashen sky, the splashing of the water as it dripped from the weeping 
trees, the moaning of the wind soughing among the branches, but 
leaving undisturbed the noisome miasma that floated in the lower strata, 
the jarring screech of the sand-hill crane, and a sense of being alone in 
this desolate palace of nature, it is easy to conceive that unwonted sen- 
sations arose which once felt can never be forgotten, and which must be 
felt, for they cannot be described. 

What yet increases the impressiveness of these forests, is the rever- 
beratory power of their arches and avenues, which reflect, roll, and 
multiply sound like the corridors of some vast cavern. When the wood- 
man fells some giant tree, its crash is heard for miles on every side, 
pealing down the passages, echoed and reéchoed from maze to maze of 
the labyrinth, now growing, now lessening, till it dies away in low mut- 
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tering like far-off artillery. Never can one forget a walk at dawn, in one 
of these wilds, the dead stillness only broken by strange night-sounds, 
the bellowing roar of the alligator, the cry of the panther, the twitter- 
ing of turkeys, the splash of trout in the river, all mellowed and broken 
to that peculiar cadence which arises when the homogeneous air of 
night is disturbed by the sun’s rays. 

But the cypress I speak of lacked one great distinction; namely, 
the “ pond.” 

Somewhere I once saw a painting entitled “ The Cypress Pond,” I do 
not remember by what artist, but whoever it was, he rightly appreciated 
his subject. In the foreground slept a waveless mere, nought but half 
sunken logs and scattered bunches of sedge breaking its surface; to the 
left, a deserted log cabin was rotting away into the waters at its base; 
on all other sides, the eypress pressed down and shut in the pond, while 
the last rays of the sun, flinging a lurid redness over their highest 
branches, strongly contrasted them with the storm-rack that lay piled up 
over the western horizon. 

Simple and unpretending as it was, it affected me powerfully. It 
vividly recalled one fair day on the Upper St. Johns, when fatigued and 
thirsty from a protracted deer-hunt, I pushed across a savanna to a 
cypress, several miles off, to find water. Forcing through the outskirts 
of the swamp, suddenly a lake came into view, overhung on all sides by 
the hammock. Its stygian waters glistened wierdly in the sunlight. 
An alligator, scared at my approach, rolled his unwieldy carcass off a 
log, dived with a heavy splash, and, rising a few yards distant, floated 
on the water, watching me with his dull eyes. A bevy of squirrels 
scrambled to their holes, making a rattling dissonance among the sere 
fronds of the palmettos. It seemed as though I had wandered into that 
obscure and lonely land, down by those mystic lakes, 


“That endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters—lone and dead, 
Their still waters—still and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily, 
By the gray woods,—by the swamp 
Where the toad and the newt encamp, 
By the dismal tarns and pools, 

Where dwell the Ghouls.” 


But no; I was not the first who had stood there. Just on the verge 
where I approached the lake, a canoe, warped and split, was rotting in 
the shade. Rank weeds clambered through the crevices. Inside lay a 
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broken paddle and the tattered shred of a rope. Where a straggling 
sunbeam happened to fall, a yellow lizard basked, and a centipede 
crawled from under the leaves. 

I have rareby felt a scene of more blank desolation. To journey long 
murky days through boundless marshes, to listen to the Ocean monoto- 
nously rolling on a rock-bound shore, to look from heights over barren 
mountain scenes, to see the proud monuments of man’s craft go down 
to that dust whence there is no return,—all these are mournful, it is 
true, but mingled with them all is a sentiment of the sublime and the 
infinite, the Yet and the Gone, not consistent with the feeling of utter 
gloom. For this we require a circumscription of space, a confinement 
of thought to the Here and the Now, a feeling that This is all, and 
nowhere are these more complete than on the borders of the cypress 
ponds. 

But it is to the south of this, to the lowlands that stretch between the 
Everglades and the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Calosahatchie to the 
mangrove covered shores of Cape Sable, to the region distinguished by 
the name of “The Big Cypress,” we must go to see the swamp in all its 
terrors, There, under a roof of limbs impenetratable to the Sun’s rays, 
the water covers the earth all the year round to the depth of several 
feet, coated with a mucous, green slime, which, when disturbed, emits 
most noxious vapors. Animal life, in its most abhorrent forms, teems 
in these fens. Incredible quantities of reptiles, the swamp-moccasin, 
most fatal of serpents, the coach-whip snake, the delicate glass-snake, 
writhe and twist among the roots and branches ; lizards, alligators, and 
creeping things innumerable abound. 

“Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coil and swim, and every track 
Isa flash of golden fire.” 

In these dismal fastnesses the Seminoles find their last retreat; to 
such a home is the wretched remnant of the free red men, east of the 
Mississippi, driven to eke out their scanty life. 

This picture would not be complete were I to omit that singular and 
beautiful appearance, peculiar to the tropics, which Bernardin de St. 
Pierre so happily describes as “a forest above a forest.” It occurs 
when the cypress or similar trees grow among low pines. The clean 
trunks of the latter expand into bushy tops about forty feet from the 
soil, while the branchless shafts of the taller species shoot an equal 
height above them, overshadowing all with a dense and contrasted 
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foliage,—ranges of natural pillars, set one above the other, with umbra- 
geous architraves of differing device. 

And such is the picture that the limner Nature has hanged in the 
hall of my Memory. Scantily described though it be, those who have 
seen the original need not be told how time and distance can never 
efface its lines. D. G. B, 


“The Everlasting Jew.” 


“Der Ewige Jude—which is the commmon German expression for The Wan- 
dering Jew.” De Quincey, 
I, 
On ways that are dusty, on ways unworn; 
On broad high-roads, and on paths forlorn; 
Unchecked by showers, 
Uncheered by the sun,— 
In the hot noon hours,— 
When day is done, 
Still travel I on, ’mid light and ’mid gloom, 
By the dwellings of silence, by homes of men, 
By mountain and river, by meadow and glen, 
Through the loneliest places 
And nooks of the earth ;— 
*Mid sorrowful faces 
And haunts of Mirth, 
Still journey I on till the day of doom. 


Il. 


Where measvreless wastes of white sand glow, 
Where sight is wearied by limitless snow, 
Where ’mid the willows 
The full streams pour ; 
Where thunder the billows 
Upon the lone shore: 
Still travel I on and on, 
Where white sails glisten and taper masts rise ; 
Where forges darken the summer skies ; 
Where bells slowly swinging, 
Toll their knell forlorn ; 
Where they hail with wild ringing 
The marriage morn, 
I journey till time is done. 
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iil. 
Wayworn and weary, all joyfulness hushed ; 
Desponding, despairing, all hopefulness crushed ; 
*Mid mourners all tearless— 
No token of grief, 
"Mid revelers cheerless— 
No smile of relief, 
Still, curse-stricken journey I on. 
Though pleasure may beckon and gay voices call, 
Though sorrow would stay me while bitter tears fall ; 
Though I linger forever, 
I bide not delay ; 
Though quickening never, 
I urge my sad-way, 
Unhasting, unresting, till wand’ring is done. I. R. 


Machiavelli. 


Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 
Tho’ he gave his name to our old Nick. 
Huprpras. 

‘Incio. A very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow. 

Duke. Either this is envy in you, folly, or mistaking ; the very stream of his 
life, and the business he hath helmed, must, upon a warranted need, give him a 
better proclamation. Let him be but testimonied in his own bringings forth, and 
he shall appear to the envious, a scholar, a statesman, and a soldier: Therefore 
you speak unskillfully ; or, if your knowledge be more, it is much darken’d in your 
malice. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

Or all names that appear in Political History, to that of Niccolo 
Machiavelli, has fallen the greatest share of odium. For more than 
three centuries it has been the synonym of fraud, dissimulation and 
deceit, and even to-day, we stigmatize a dishonest politician, by calling 
him “a second Machiavelli.” Clement VIII condemned The Prince, 
and excommunicated its readers. Frederic II, of Prussia, backed by a 
preface by Voltaire, brought out a work against iti—and in more acts 
than one followed its maxims. Cardinal Pole, the first assailant, con- 
demns The Prince without benefit of clergy. Mr. Roscoe thinks the 
same work recommends the crimes and deceit it attributes to new rulers, 
because its tone is not one of irony, and because just such maxims are 
put forth in “The Discourses.” In fact, from the day of its publication 
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down to the present hour, The Prince has not wanted assailants whose 
judgments, to say the least, have lacked the spirit of Christian charity, 

It is well to note who the most violent of Machiavelli’s critics are, for 
though we find them among all nations, and under all governmenis, 
yet—and it is a most significant fact—the majority belong, by far, to 
those who support the decaying claims of absolute monarchy. We can 
hence infer, that Machiavelli did not entertain the same political opin- 
ions as themselves, and, in fact, a perusal of The Prince will show us, 
that, not only was such the case, but that he was, moreover, an out and 
out Republican, As it is from principles laid down in his Prince, that his 
character is derived, we shall discuss that work alone, and, since the 
history of the world tells us that its judgment is not always to be relied 
on, we shall try to find out for ourselves whether Machiavelli has re- 
ceived a just character or not. . 

Though we often see or hear used the term “ Machiavelism,” we may 
well doubt if our author or orator has ever investigated its meaning. 
He has probably taken for granted, that he is using just the word that 
expresses his idea of political trickery, but neither has he the right to 
take for granted anything that may be the cause of false ideas, nor 
should the public be content to receive, without examination, everything 
it reads or hears. The character of Machiavelli has, in America, 
suffered from both these errors. The people have had their notions formed 
by the casual mention made by their writers or speakers, and these have 
received theirs from the hands of the Europeans. 

But Europe has, in general, herself erred in her estimate of the Secre- 
tary’s character, and from two causes. The first was the condemnation 
of The Prince and its readers by the bull of Clement VIII, by which, 
at so early a date, the world of Catholicism was deceived as to the real 
state of the case. For, of course, all good Catholics ceased reading the 
book, and mentioned it only with abhorrence. And’ as there are men 
in every community ready to attack, without examination, that upon 
which the “ evil eye” of government rests, so, when Clement issued his 
bull, there arose over Christendom numbers who sought Papal favor by 
denunciations of The Prince. Many a critic loudly inveighed against 
that which he had never read, and it has been proved conclusively, that 
even Possevin, the Jesuit who composed the bull, had never given its 
object so much as a perusal. 

The Protestants, too, occupied in maintaining the position they had 
but lately taken, and in spreading their doctrines, gave more time to the 
study of Greek and the Scriptures, than to profane and modern litera- 
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ture. The consequence was, the writings of the Florentine received but 
little, if any, of their attention, and, perhaps, they too, carried away by 
religious fervor, agreed with the Catholics in condemning the book. 

The second and far more influential cause, has been the political 
character of Machiavelli’s assailants. We have already said, that the 
majority of the most violent have belonged to the supporters of absolute 
monarchy. That this is the case may be seen by a glance at the list of 
critics. In this little work lay the seed, which, well sown, might bring 
to the famishing body politic of the Republican school, invigorating 
nourishment. These, therefore, attacked with might and main that 
which so directly opposed them. Irony, they made earnestness, fiction 
fact, and having a right idea of the author’s intention themselves, they 
strove to impress the contrary upon the mind of the reading public. 
The supporters of pure monarchy were not slow in receiving the ideas 
advanced, and as, till within a century, they have been the most numer- 
ous, the majority of voices have been against the Secretary of Florence. 
Thus was Machiavelli the object of the hate and oppression of those two 
powers, which, for so long, ruled the minds and actions of men—the 
Pope of Rome, and the Absolute Monarch, while the third and greatest 
power, through ignorance or inattention, likewise gave him the cold 
shoulder. 

It must not be thought, however, that no voices have been raised in 
palliation of Machiavelli, As early as 1550, Gentilis, an Italian, defended 
The Prince. Lord Bacon remarks, “ We are indebted to Machiavelli 
and those writers, who openly and undisguisedly relate what men com- 
monly do, not what they ought to do.” Rousseau said, the Court of 
Rome proscribed the Italian’s works, “ because it is described in them 
too truly,” while Clarendon, the first Premier after the Restoration, 
asserts that Machiavelli “ was as great an enemy to tyranny and injustice 
in any government, as any man then was, or now is.” In our estimate 
of a character, the opinions of Bacon, Rousseau, and Clarendon, should 
not be overlooked, for they are founded upon observation and reflection, 
and such men commit nothing to posterity that they do not believe to 
be true, well knowing, that on the foundation of Truth stands the 
Temple of Fame. If, then, we look well into the proscribed work of 
the Florentine, we shall see that their opinions have upon them the 
stamp of Truth, however much it may be rusted over by the prejudices 
of the times. 

In 1512, at the instigation of the future Leo X, the army of the Holy 
League marched against Florence. The city, filled with consternation 
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at the invasion of its territories, allowed its government to be over- 
thrown by a small band of young men, and immediately concluded a 
treaty by which the Medicis were admitted as private citizens. It was 
not long, however, before this ambitious family placed itself at the head 
of affairs by fraud and violence. But the spirit of liberty had not yet 
fled from Florence. In the following February, a revolution broke out, 
in which many young men of the highest class were implicated. It 
failed. Some were executed, others imprisoned. Machiavelli, on sus- 
picion of encouraging the revolt, was thrown into prison. Here he 
endured the torture of the cord, and remained till the accession of 
Leo X. 

On his release, he retired to his country-seat, but only to meet with 
the trials of poverty, and the still more depressing trouble—the thought 
that he had lived in vain. But he was here left to himself, his solitude 
was unbroken, and as, like Scipio, he could say, that he was never less 
alone, than when alone, we find him busy with those occupations which 
characterize the man of education and refinement. His days were 
spent in out-door exercises, his evenings with his books. After giving 
Vittori a pleasant description of his snaring thrushes, cutting wood, and 
playing games with the peasantry of the neighborhood, he thus writes : 
“But when evening comes I return-home, and shut myself up in my 
study. Before I make my appearance in it, I take off my rustic garb, 
soiled with mud and dirt, and put on a dress adapted for courts 
and cities. Thus fitly habited I enter the antique resorts of the 
ancients ; where, being kindly received, I feed on that food which alone 
is mine, and for which I was born. For an interval of four hours I feel 
no annoyance ; I forget every grief, I neither fear poverty nor death, but 
am totally immersed.” It was in the midst of such scenes and influ- 
ences, that he wrote The Prince. 

This work has for its subject Principalities. These the author 
divides into hereditary and newly acquired—the latter, are those wholly 
new, or those annexed to the hereditary. To continue in the words of 
the first chapter, “States so acquired either become subject to the 
dominion of a prince, or they enjoy their liberty. The conqueror sub- 
dues them either by his own powers or through the intervention of for- 
eign arms, from some fortunate event, or by means of his own personal 
courage and talents.” Such is a sketch of the main portion of The 
Prince. The author afterwards considers the different relations in 
which the ruler stands to the subject, the modes of overcoming the difli- 
culties an ambitious prince will have to encounter, and occupies the re- 
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mainder of the work in showing the bad effects which result from 
employing armies of foreigners, and in an examination of the personal 
qualities of a prince. The book concludes by exhorting Lorenzo to be 
the means of freeing Italy from the hand of the foreigner, and with the 
hope that Petrarch’s prophecy will yet be fulfilled. 

In no part of The Prince does Machiavelli support the character of 
the Man of the Times more than in the twelfth and thirteenth chapters. 
He there combats, with all the force of earnestness, the great military 
vice of his age—the use of mercenaries. He shows that the best sup- 
ports of good laws are the people who make them, but so prevalent was 
the use of foreign troops, that the Italian had as difficult a task to per- 
form in proving to his countrymen its bad effects, as had Demosthenes 
in proving the same to the Athenians. We can hardly appreciate the 
service thus rendered by the author, from the simple fact, that the effects 
of which he speaks were too well known to us already. But it must be 
recollected, that time had not yet shown to him what it has to us, and 
that the surest mark of a great statesman is to make known to this age 
what will be familiar to the next. 

We do not claim that Machiavelli is so much an injured character as 
to be wholly free from the bad principles imputed to him. So far from 
it, we assert, that, probably, no other man ever has or ever will lay down 
a system of rules in which so many principles, contrary to true morality, 
can be found. But let those who assert that there is no excuse for an 
offense against morality, remember, that its standard is by no means a 
constant one. What are unsound morals to one nation are, sometimes, 
not so to another. A Frenchman, for instance, thinks it but proper to 
praise God in His church through the best selections from operas, but 
if, to some of our nation, the opera in its right place is an abomination, 
how great a moral offense would it be, transplanted to a meeting-house ? 
As with nations, so with ages, what is the meat of one, may be the 
poison of another. 

The times, then, as Macaulay has fully proved, are answerable for a 
great deal of Machiavelli’s one-sided morality. We cannot agree with 
the author in believing that a prince has a right to keep his engage- 
ments only when it suits him, because every other ruler does the same— 
nor that dissimulation may be practised if the appearance of virtue be 
kept. But we should be cautious in taking for granted that Machiavelli 
himself meant what he said. He is a poor judge of human nature 
who always takes another at his word. We believe that Dr. Hurd (who 
probably got his idea from the above quoted remark of Bacon) was very 
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nearly right when he made Machiavelli say, in his Dialogues of the 
Dead, something to this effect: If you had only read my book carefully, 
you would have seen that I tell what men do, not what they ought to do, 

No one of the present day can but admire some of the principles set 
forth in The Prince. Such as, There is no better fortress for a prince 
than the affection of the people—A wise prince should at all times so 
conduct himself, that at all times, his subjects may feel the want of his 
directing hand. Apothegms like these, make their appearance on 
every page, but, as the grandeur of mountains is sometimes modified by 
intervening mists, so the truth of these sayings is often obscured by the 
lingering gloom of previous immorality. Enterprise and industry, re- 
spect for religion, economy and rigid justice, in a word, all those virtues 
indispensable to the support of the state, find in this work encourage- 
ment and praise. 

It is a remarkable fact, that since the revolutions of the last century, 
and the consequent dissemination of the principles of popular liberty, 
the works of Machiavelli have been more read and better appreciated, 
than in the whole two hundred years before. This may, in part, be 
accounted for by the greater progress of printing, but, however easy it 
may be to print books now, they are not brought out unless called for. 
The real cause, to us, lies in the increased determination of the human 
mind to think and decide for itself. It is to be hoped, that still greater 
attention will be paid to the works of the greatest of the Italian states- 
men, and that some of the writers of this nation will give to the world 
the results of their study of him viewed as an ardent Republican. That 
the Florentine Secretary would stand in the right light, is certain, and 
the world would then acknowledge his claims to the praise graven on his 
tombstone : 

Tanto nomini nullum par eulogium, 
E. G. 8. 


Our Debates. 


Coérprnate with the disciplinary instruction of our Collegiate sys- 
tem, we may fairly rank our large Debating Societies. From the com 
mencement, far back, when our forefathers wisely laid the coarse stones 
of intellectual culture in this Commonwealth, our Societies sprung up, 
flourished and became even peculiar features of this Institution. They 
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are based in a just and commendable hypothesis. Education signifies 
more than the bare development cf intellectual vigor. Shall a man be 
half educated? Dull apprenticeship to “ the Gerund Grinders,” patient 
sufferance through mathematical affliction may be necessary and 
profitable. This is not all. There is a practical standard of valuation, 
in our time, which measures and approves or rejects all education. 

The wise system of education here is unassailable in the main. It is 
disciplinary. But any advantages, secured from the uses of acquired 
discipline, are entirely or wisely left to the option of the student. Hence 
the incomparable benefits of our large Societies. Under the guidance 
of Instructors the rich, solid ones of culture are laboriously sought out 
and secured. Beyond this it is left to the student, acting according to 
his various motives, to shape and sharpen and burnish these dull, yet 
valuable masses into keen and glittering Damascus blades of Ready 
Use. 

This is precisely the relation which exists between our system of In- 
struction and our large Societies. Together they aim at the education 
of the whole man, and he who unwisely neglects the one to reap greater 
profit from the other, not only takes a narrow view of education, but 
will, in time, reap thorns from the very tree he planted in error and 
folly. 

A generation back, and the Collegiate who marched into the 
world, with a “sheepskin” banner, woven by his Alma Mater, aloft, 
beheld it victorious almost as Napoleon Eagles. In our mobile, nervous 
process of civilization, it has now lost its privilege. From the factory, 
the farm, the flat-boat, the hovel, men come thronging into the crowded 
avenues of life, reliant in no antecedents, turning the scale of fortune 
and failure by the bare force of individual character. One may talk of 
Aldevaran, and Bodtes, and the Pleiades; repeat from memory the name 
of every hamlet in Asia Minor and India, “ know more of Homer than 
Homer knew,” but it is only the talk of a parrot now-a-days. As each 
man steps out from the quiet, dreamy years of College life, into the 
seething, jostling masses of active life, the first question that startles 
him from his Joseph-like dream is rudely put, “ What can you do ?”— 
not, what do you know? There are Encyclopedias rich in knowledge— 
not, have you trained up properly your mind? Your mental machinery 
may be perfect, yet, like the Chinese steam engine, not be capable of ac- 
tion. Discipline, like moneyed capital, may be necessary. The sure en- 
croachment of unavoidable expense will gradually impair it. But we 
ask, can a man improve his capital? Can he invest it well, and obtain 
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quick returns? or are the “three per cents,” the limits of his specula- 
tions? Capital then of any kind is profitless business. There are hun- 
dreds of “ appointment men” scattered over this Republic, endowed 
with intellects of high training,—mathematical and classical minds, for- 
ever waiting for opportunities, deficient in that burnished efficiency 
of intellect, which only comes from constant use in earlier years, men 
who can think vigorously but cannot write attractively, who may write 
elegantly but cannot speak powerfully. 

Surely no man, possessed of extended experience, will fail to admit 
the utility of the Debater’s Art. Primary meetings, political conven- 
tions, legislative assemblies, jubilant national occasious, public dinners, 
Agricultural, Literary, and Scientific Associations, and greater yet—the 
Pulpit and the Bar, are the arenas upon which an educated man may be 
summoned at any moment. Is not then, that part of our Collegiate 
course which looks to these important conditions of life worthy of the 
highest patronage ? 

Why is it then (for it is useless and unworthy to conceal the fact) 
that our debates have degenerated the past few years, or have never 
risen in merit above their present condition? In those lofty halls, for- 
ever consecrated to the warm eloquence of young hearts, swayed by no- 
ble aspirations, in the rich adornments of taste, and chaste decorations, 
there can be found nothing wanting to charm the eye and enkindle the 
soul. Yet each and every one of us says in his heart, “ our debates are 
not what they should be.” We will not here, at any length, discuss the 
Prize Debates. They have been sufficiently commented upon elsewhere. 
“War to the knife,” should be declared against them. In the process 
of “ bringing men out,” we forgot that the preéminence of the few re- 
sults in the depression of many. Hero worship we love too well, as all 
men do. But we often find ourselves looking up to men, not tried, like 
gold in the fire, but through the feeble and incomplete test of a 
Prize Debate, easily raised upon pedestals of honor, pigmies upon Alps, 
but to our admiring gaze pigmies no longer. The award of three um- 
pires has woven their wreaths, and they are content, neither to enter 
the lists, to make themselves more graceful chaplets, nor to abide by the 
trying and sure tests of real merit, in the ordinary debates. Whoever 
heard of a Prize Debate out of College, or a single, solitary victory of 
intellect, which elevated a man for life? “Single speech Hamiltons” 
arerare indeed. The problem of our Prize Debates is this. Given: a 
dozen ambitious men,—six weeks’ preparation—books and newspapers 
innumerable—some honest men relying upon themselves, others on books 
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and pamphlets, and others still on convenient friends—three umpires of 
widely different tastes, compelled to decide on a dozen different pieces 
rapidly delivered—who will take the prize {leaving the remainder to 
chafe over bitter disappointment. There is no uncertainty here,—uncer- 
tainty which is the very life of contest. The highest honor of the So. 
cieties must be given to the prize man. There is no question about it. 
Men of strong sense, endowed with great acuteness, and persevering 
throughout in self-culture, are unequal to him. He is a marked man. 

There is a want of earnestness in our debates. Removed, as we are, 
faraway from the arena of political and sectional strife, we look out 
through loop-holes on the great questions that “shake mankind.” It is 
natural that it should be so. Yet it need only be said that the traits 
of an effective orator consist in the reality with which he invests his 
subjects, as Burke declaimed on Indian affairs, as though he were on the 
very spot, amid the tumult of strife raging there. Debating should not 
bea duty only. When it assumes such a shape it becomes a drudgery. 
It abjures that bond of feeling which connects man to man. The re- 
quirements of duty would be discharged should one address a post. 

Nor is there sufficient thought bestowed upon the questions in our 
debates. Keen analytical argument, condensed statements, clear and 
perspicuous arrangement, apt illustration, are grand and frequent defi- 
ciencies. There is a want of the metaphysical method of treating,— 
not the foggy, meaningless combination of general expressions, so con- 
spicuous in many of our essayists—but the metaphysical treatment of 
subjects, as Mackintosh defined it“ nothing more than the employ- 
ment of good sense, in observing our own thoughts, feelings and actions.” 
This arises, frequently, from mistaken views regarding the character of 
extemporaneous speaking. Many regard it as a knack of speaking off- 
hand, without previous preparation. There are men, yet rarely do they 
appear, whose mental organization is such that they possess a wonder- 
ful facility in the vigorous discussion of subjects in an off-hand method. 
It is only after years of close application, and a power attained by con- 
stant practice, that it can be acquired. Unlike poetry, it does not come 
by inspiration. Chatham might flash upon a subject by the “lightning 
of his mind”—but the vast majority of debaters must be content to 
labor and study ere they reach preéminence in the art. We think extem- 
poraneous debate consists in profound thought, clear conception, natural 
arrangement, and fit illustration prepared before hand, and a ready and 
graceful delivery of these without the mechanical aid of memory and the 
assistance of written matter. 
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Our democratic institutions, while they contribute much to the forma- 
tion of excellent orators, depress the standard which measures good 
debaters. The speeches of most of our Congressmen illustrate this, 
Randolph said much truth, when he replied that the speeches which 
members addressed to posterity, would fail to reach their address. The 
“stump ” style of speaking greatly prevails in Congress, especially in the 
House. This leads us to consider again the art of debating. It is two- 
fold, the Conversational and the Declamatory. Abstractly we can scarce- 
ly award the superiority to either. Circumstances, national traits, the 
refinements of education, the nature of subjects, and the character of the 
occasions, determine the proper style. The Conversational style, which 
prevails in the British House of Lords, for obvious reasons does not ob- 
tain in the American Senate. Prevailing in an assembly, composed of 
equals by birth and fortune, it adopts the calmness and dignity of eleva- 
ted conversation. It presupposes a body of men, but slightly swayed 
by the forces of passion and prejudice, where truth needs to borrow no 
vehement oratory, or rhetorical subterfuge, and where that deference 
which exists among cautious and deliberating statesmen, checks the 
outbursts of enthusiasm and applause which prevail in more ordinary 
debates. It is the most difficult style of oratory, inasmuch as it stirs no 
passion, and aims to excite no vivid emotion. The best exemplification 
of this style in America, may perhaps be found in Edward Everett and 
Wendell Phillips, in their ordinary elocution. 

The Declamatory style prevails in America. The majority of our or- 
ators and debaters address themselves to democratic assemblies, not al- 
ways the most enlightened, to juries proverbially deficient in acuteness, 
to legislators whose laws bear qualified testimony to their intelligence. 
Energy of action is a stronger argument than vigor of thought. Much 
depends upon elocution and rhetorical art. “Hits” are the very life of 
it. Our Republic, though so young, has produced many distinguished 
speakers of this class. Few orators have ever lived endowed with great- 
er declamatory powers than Patrick Henry, 8. 8. Prentiss, and Henry 
Clay. 

We have thus distinguished between two styles of oratory and debate, 
because it is not critically studied in our Societies. 

There is, assuredly, in the mind of every man, great moral principles, 
latent perhaps, and covered up by the rubbish of false education, destruc- 
tive influences and worse ignorance, yet planted firmly there, with an 
inherent power over his actions, which not all the evils of ignorance 
and vice can wholly obliterate. These are the principles of Truth, Jus- 
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tice, Benevolence. Yet they are ever trammeled by the forces of Error, 
Prejudice and Passion. These varied and opposing principles are the 
orator’s key-notes. By appeals to the deeper principles of right and 
justice, by calling in all the aid of intense feeling and patriotic enthusi- 
asm, does the true Debater magnify his office, not only by extending the 
sway of these principles in his own breast, but also by strengthening the 
bands that hold the moral Universe together. 

Before us are facilities for acquiring the greatest perfection in the art 
of debating. It is treachery to ourselves, and recreancy to the solemn 
promises which bind us to our respective Societies, to neglect these op- 
portunities. W. N. A. 


“Wait.” 


Ou! how oft the heart recalleth, as it gropes among the years, 
Words that even in our Childhood wrote themselves in burning tears, 
Words that parent voices uttered, yet we could not understand, 

And we questioned with rebelling,as was dropped a nerveless hand, 
Why, when all our life was beating, with the highest hope elate, 
Over all should fall a shadow, silent, dreary shadow, “ wait.” 


Little dreamed we in the future, that was pictured fancy bright, 

We should droop ‘neath that same shadow, deepened to an Arctic night, 
We should meet a closed door-way, while the forces of our youth 

Stood without in wild impatience, eager for the search of truth ; 

While the hope and strength of purpose that would save a noble fate, 
Panted with its wasting vigor, rose, rebelled, fell back to “ wait.” 


Oh! but soon we felt some meaning in the hopes so unfulfilled, 

Saw ’twas well Life’s brimming goblet should have half its nectar spilled, 
Found the spirit’s high ambitions needed taming ’mid the real, 

That God’s way could ne’er be altered to meet each fond ideal ; 

Learned the storms that drove us backward at such seeming fearful rate, 
Had been sent in holy wisdom, with the humble lesson, ‘ wait.” 


Sad it was, that first subduing, sad to sit by Youth’s first graves, 

Feel the currents slowly flowing, that had rolled such songful waves ; 
Hard to blend the care and patience with the work of hurrying years, 
Hard to bear the palm of duty ’bove contending doubts and fears, 
Hard to learn Life’s mystic language, all its meaning to translate, 
Write it out in earnest action, strong to trust, to “ work and wait.” 
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Yes, to wait, though life-blood precious stains the ground on which westand, 
Though the sacrifice is offered, and we feel no blessing hand, 

Though we’ve toiled from morn till evening, and from eve till morn again, 
And we see no ripening harvest, see no reapers on the plain ; 

More complete He’d make our service, and the sacrifice more great, 
Perfect us in God-reliance, loveand wisdom, as we “‘ wait.” 


Oh, we'll fold the sacred lessons close upen our throbbing life, 

Trust the good that’s deeply working through the spirit’s toil and strife, 
Murmur not that truth comes slowly, or that crosses we must bear, 

For there’s joy enough in living, from the beauty everywhere : 

Oh! this beauty brings us freedom, triumph e’en in captive state, 

With its rich and glorious fullness we're content to “ work and wait.” 


“ Work and wait”—our souls relying wholly on the arm Divine, 

“ All things well the Father doeth,” storms may lower, or sun may shine; 
We can walk with calm and patience o’er the dark, mysterious ways, 
Ever from our hearts ascending incense, prayer and grateful praise ; 

So we'll journey till the angels beckon from the pearly gate, 

And amid the Hallelujahs, enter in, “ no more to wait.” 


The Evil Genius. 


A LEGEND OF YALE. 


Tue Skeptic may doubt or deny the ghostly stories of the past, but 
their very existence, after so long an interval, is at least presumptive 
evidence of their birth. We all, however incredulous, look back with 
awe to those times when the spirits of the departed walked the earth, 
and, though seldom seen, communed with the living. There, too, is cer- 
tain belief mingled with our wonder, for such tales touch a responsive 
chord in our nature. Man must believe in supernatural agencies ; con- 
vinced of the future existence of the spirit, he is, nevertheless, at a total 
loss in determining its nature. With its departure from the body ter- 
minates his knowledge of it; and all beyond is mystery. What is it! 
Where has it gone? Can it revisit earth? Such questions none can 
answer, but all must propound to themselves. Superstition is too uni- 
versal, too natural a feeling to be totally disregarded. But there exists 
a very common opinion that these days have departed ; that now great 
facts alone govern the universe, and the guardian spirits of the Good 
and the demoniacal influence of the Bad, have been banished from 
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among men. The idea is erroneous; to-day, and in our very midst, these 
influences are as potent as ever. Departed Spirits now, as then, perme- 
ate space, overlooking and, in some degree, controlling the destinies 
of men. 

Such an explanation is rendered necessary by modern skepticism, as 
an excuse for recounting a few mysterious facts. 

Among the applicants for admission to the Class of 17—, gathered 
in the College Chapel for examination, was one who attracted universal 
attention. A sad, melancholy expression rested on his face, seldom re- 
lieved by any manifestation of emotion. Among others he was admitted, 
and from that day was with, but not of, them. As time progressed and 
Class bonds were strengthened, he remained without the pale. He 
never spoke unless addressed, and then briefly ; he roomed alone, walked 
alone, lived alone. No one knew him, no one wished to; amid social, 
congenial spirits he existed—a misanthrope. He was naturally dis- 
liked; it was a superstitious age, and he became the Jonah of his 
Class; all evils and misfortunes, public and: private, were attributed to 
him. The feeling against him increased with time, until many serious 
charges were alleged, and grave suspicions were whispered about. 
Strange stories were told how he had been seen at night to leave his 
room and wander toward West Rock, a place of which little was known, 
much was presumed. A few bold spirits attempted to explore it and 
discover his place of resort. They returned with terrible stories, and 
proclaimed it a fit abode of Ghosts. Thus spread a report that he 
visited that lone spot to commune with Demons. Each one added 
some confirmation to the rumor. He had been seen at night walking 
with some one, he had been heard in his room at midnight conversing 
with some one, though no one went in or out. The suspicion became 
certainty, and he was proclaimed a wizzard. At this juncture a desper- 
ate midnight expedition against the College bell was discovered, and the 
conspirators expelled. The plan had been carefully laid, and every pre- 
caution been taken; it was certain that they had been betrayed, but 
by whom? A secret self-constituted Lynch Court of twelve began an 
investigation. Suspicion immediately fell on the gloomy misanthrope ; 
unfortunately his room was next to the one in which the plans 
were laid, and, upon examination, a loose brick was found in the 
walls of his coal closet. The evidence was deemed conclusive, and he 
was condemned as a spy. At midnight he was seized, dragged to the 
pump, and though protesting his innocence, received the allotted punish- 
ment. Every indignity was heaped upon him, and many injuries 
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inflicted. When they desisted he rose and faced them; his counte- 
nance was terrible ; that meek expression of melancholy had disappeared, 
his nostrils expanded, and his eye flashed fire. In a voice almost super- 
natural, he exclaimed, “ A curse on you all; from this hour I am the 
Evil Genius of Yale. My life shall be spent in devising injuries for you 
and your race; my Spirit shall haunt the College forever, and work out 
my plans. My revenge shall be sweet.” 

With these words he retreated toward West Rock and never returned. 
But few knew the truth; a fruitless investigation was held, and in time 
all was forgotten. One by one those twelve Judges lost health and 
spirits ; not one of them ever graduated. 

Seventy years passed by and an old man, worn down by age, arrived 
at New Haven. Eagerly he viewed every locality ; he spoke to none, he 
was avoided by all. There was a malignant expression on his face that 
told even the most casual observer of evil passions. He was noticed by 
all and elicited many remarks of wonder. North College had just been 
built, and his favorite resort was its attic, where he sat by day and slept 
by night. Pitied as well as feared by all, he was not molested, and in 
a few days disappeared as mysteriously as he had come. 

A few days ago, prompted by curiosity, (or perhaps some more 
potent influence,) I wandered to that attic. Great beams running in 
every direction, the tapering roof, and its size all conduce to give it the 
appearance of some haunted castle of old. A mouse, running to his 
hole, attracted my attention, and while carelessly examining the place of 
its exit, by chance I discovered a small roll of paper nicely folded and 
hidden in a crevice. Age was manifest, for Time had stamped upon it 
his yellow seal. The writing being almost illegible, I placed it in my 
pocket for future examination. That night, while musing by my fire 
and recalling one by one the events of the day, I thought of the paper 
and drew it forth, expecting to find a Greek exercise, or, perchance, the 
more precious relic of a Latin excuse. Far different were the contents 
that met my astonished gaze. The writing was much obscured by age; 
some was entirely worn out, and the remainder was with considerable 
difficulty deciphered. What I succeeded in reading was as follows: 

“Curses, aye, bitter curses, be upon the Students of Yale, whose pre- 
decessors worked great injury to the innocent. I will be their Evil 
Genius forever, yea, I will ever haunt the College. I have sworn a 
terrible oath and will fulfill it. Ihave cursed, and will accomplish it. 
Terrible destruction shall overtake ...... 
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“ My life have I spent in devising means for injuring my tormentors 
and their race. My Spirit shall work out my plans. 

“T have lived out the measure of my days, and have wrought misery 
to my Persecutors. Now I have come back to die; but, that future 
generations may know that I torment them, I will conceal my plans till 
the time shall come for their fulfillment. Then shall I have my re- 
venge. 

“T will dwell in North College—yea, among the vermin of the attic 
shall be my abode. My Spirit shall commune with the Faculty, and I 
will be as one of them. Thus shall my revenge be sweet. I will pos- 
Ye I will whisper suspicions against the innocent, for even 
so was I treated. I will suggest systems of marks and letters, of admo- 
nitions and warnings. Above all, will I put it in their heads to contrive 
biennial examinations; fearful and destructive shall they be, yea, the 
curse of curses. 

“ And I will kindle feuds among the Students, and mar their pleasures. 
I will put it in the hearts of wicked men to war against and destroy 
them ...... (Here much was illegible.) Thus will I have revenge 
upon my foes, even the race of my tormentors.” 

As I read amazement gave way to terror, at the conviction that the 
very College in which I lived and slept, was haunted by a Fiend—the 
thought that perhaps he often stood at my bedside, at midnight, con- 
cocting his dreadful designs. I recalled the many noises I had heard, 
my troubled dreams, and strange sights attributed to imagination. 
Now all was reality—a dreadful truth. The very mouse that led to the 
discovery might have been, nay, more probably was, the Fiend himself. 

Reader—have you ever slept a night in North College? Did you 
ever hear a soft footstep, and a noise of gentle movement by your door? 
If so, you have heard the tramp of the Evil Genius of Yale. 


Dreaming. 
“TJ had a dream, which was not all a dream.” 


How natural and delightful it is to-day to dream. It is a calm, clear 
morning, bright as sunlight can make it, full of gladness and joy. The 
almanac calls it Wednesday, January 27th, but earth and sky together 
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declare it is May. The skies of Italy cannot be more beautiful, and the 
air that floats in at our open window is as sweet and mild as the breath 
of the Gulf Stream on the shores of Florida. It is delicious to live to. 
day. Simple, passive existence, unmolested and free, is all the heart de- 
sires. There are times when winds roar, storms rage, and all the ele- 
ments are at war, in which a man longs to grapple some labor, to strug- 
gle with difficulty, to bear responsibility, to summon his energy to work 
and display his positive force in some direction. But when such a day 
as this comes, a harbinger of Spring, a messenger from the Tropics, a 
visitor from the land of spices and palms, we are content simply to be, 
and by the quiet enjoyment of his presence, welcome the stranger as a 
friend. Whether from our window, looking forth upon the glory of the 
scene, or walking abroad in its midst, gladly we entertain the multitude 
of strange, fanciful dreams which the full harmony of nature suggests 
and cherishes. Our thoughts need no control. Abandonment is our 
feeling, and our meditations are at random. Swiftly and silently the 
hours tread their way to their never-ending rest in the Past, and as they 
go, every one bestows its blessing. Visions of fond hopes realized, as- 
pirations fulfilled, and longings satisfied, rise into view, all permeated 
and pervaded with the wonderful beauty of the day. 

In such moods as these, we often grow more in an hour than in weeks 
of common plodding life. Do you say it is of no use, there is no useful 
knowledge acquired, no discipline gained? Away with your cold prac- 
ticalities, with your chilling utilitarianism, “come not anear.” As well 
rebuke a man for his dreams by night, as for his reveries by day. It is 
a delightful and beneficent provision of our nature, that when our slum- 
ber is not profound, dull Reason may step aside and Fancy, wild and free, 
work fantastic wonders for our amusement. For our departure from life, 
we ask nothing more peaceful than Bryant’s picture of 


——“ him who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

Say nothing against them. Were not dreams the messengers of God to 
man? Are the good times all gone? No, others besides Jacob may 
see the ladder reaching from earth to heaven, and the angels ascending 
and descending on it. If your dreams are bad, it is because your life is 
not pure. 

But visions of the night are not happier than those of the day, for in 
the latter we behold what we please. When the body is exhausted 
with labor, and the brain has been racked with exertion, when the heart 
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js wearied with anxiety and worn with care, it is a calm, deep joy to lose 
ourself in ‘ vague reverie of sweet possibilities.’ When discouragement, 
like a cloud, hangs over the horizon, it is in dreams that hope is bright- 
ened to come forth as the sun. Here purposes are strengthened. 

There are certain hours of the day, and seasons of the year, and to 

every one particular spots on the earth, when and where these dreams 
are especially fond of coming. At twilight, when the Sun hides his de- 
parture behind a curtain of gold, and Night solemnly lifts her sceptre 
upon the world, a man’s spirit is open to every suggestion of Fancy, and 
is glad to look upon the ideal of everything the day has not made real. 
We envy the shepherds of the East, who, surrounded by their flocks, 
spend their nights gazing in silence upon the sky. To such came the 
heavenly message, “on earth peace, good willto men.” At evening we 
love to look upon the embers on the hearth, and build up there what we 
please. Now we live in the middle ages, and behold a castle with its 
walls and towers, Again, it is the seventeenth century, and there is a 
ship laden with wealth from the Indies. Later and better, it is a cot- 
tage on a New England hill-side—our future home. Surrounded by 
trees, the home of singing birds, by fountains and flowers,—it is delight- 
ful without, but happier within. Be assured, reader, we live there not 
alone. 
_ But to the student, of all dreamy times vacation is the best. Then 
loosened from all restraint, with no demands for exertion upon him, re- 
laxation is full and complete. The mind wanders freely where it will. 
The merely practical man is bound to the present, but the dreamer is 
confined within the limits of neither time nor space. He is a citizen of 
the world. In the visions of his idle hours, memories of the by-gone 
are mingled with the unsatisfied longings of the present and hopeful 
promises that look to coming years for their fulfillment. 

Of all places promotive and suggestive of dreams, the best is home— 
the home of our childhood. As we approach it, every rock and every 
old tree is a remembrancer of innocent and tender days—the vestibule 
to every human life. We go home to visit our friends, but beside this 
to see ourselves. No spot is unvisited. We roam over the house from 
top to bottom, entering every room, looking into every closet and corner. 
We are living our childhood over again. In one room we always lin- 
ger. There stood the sick bed—no matter when, we see it now—of one 
whose life the physicians declared to be near its end. She was ready, 
and but for her two boys, willing to die. We hear her now—those 
grieving, anxious words, too sacred to be written here. A few mornings 
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after, when we woke, our brother told us we were without a mother—the 
saddest thing to a child or his home. The funeral came. We did not 
know its sorrowful meaning fully, yet it was to us strangely and wofully 
solemn. Every time we go home we go through the experience again. 
Those last words of anxiety and blessing have lost none of their power, 
but have acted always as a charm to drive away evil. In how many 
crises have they withheld us from ruin—entering into all our plans for 
life. As we c.eam of that departed mother, we are not the young man 
forming our own plans, but the little boy, six years old, to whom her 
word and wish are law. Thus by our reveries we gather up the wealth 
of our experience, and grow strong both to work and endure. We make 
certain places rich with the affections we lavish upon them. If we ever 
travel through lands fraught with classic and sacred associations, we 
shall never find a place we can love like our New England home. Aye, 
if we ever come to the spot where He suffered who suffered for all, we 
caunot more deeply worship than when we stand beside our mother's 
grave. Heng, too, was a cross uplifted for us. 

Dreams idealize the heart’s longings—the longings of the human 
heart, which ever craves more. What one wishes for most earnestly, in 
his reveries he sees realized. This is a most happy experience, but a 
man is never content with it. Visions of fulfilled hope urge him on to 
make his ideal real. Napoleon; the boy, with his little cannon, imagined 
himself vanquishing his foes. There was no rest to that spirit till the 
dream was made a fact. 

Dreams indicate character. They are mirrors which reflect the gene- 
ral tenor of a man’s thought and feeling. The epicure sees himself ata 
delicious banquet. The ambitious man in his dreams sways the people, 
is delighted with their applause and his fame—the artist succeeds in por- 
traying upon canvas his cherished ideal, and the natural philosopher in 
explaining perplexing phenomena. We all have our characteristic reve- 
ries. If they are not excellent, the fault isin ourselves. When exciting 
circumstances carry the mind out of its usual course, its dreams follow. 
The anxious mother dreams night and day of her sick child. In his rev- 
eries the lover has but one idea, sees only one being—it is the loved. 

But to us dreams have a deeper meaning than this. They are the 
promises of a sublime future. Surely, the heart whose hopes have im- 
pelled the imagination to such creations, is not doomed to the disap- 
pointment of never seeing its fancies realized or equaled. If a man 
dream anything noble or exalted, he has implicit faith that at some time 
and in some way he shall meet it. Whence this faith except from his 
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Maker, who will perform his promises ? The fact is, this aspiring, hu- 
man soul, in the present life finds itself fettered, hedged about, walled 
in, with none of its highest conceptions attained. But to us there is a 
hopeful and happy belief, that the loftiest of our present visions are low 
to the experience of a future existence that may be attained by all. 

8. H. 


Book Notice. 


The New Englander for February. For sale at College Book Store, 155 D. C. 


Tut New Englander has come to us in such shape that it is a pleasure 
to read and recommend it. It is in excellent dress, commending itself 
to the eye by its mechanical perfection. With clear, Jarge print and 
good paper, it presents a page which it is a luxury to look upon. Nor 
are appearances deceitful. The matter is of the same substantial nature 
as the manner, well worthy to be offered in the most attractive form. 
The expectation warranted by the November issue, that its new proprie- 
tor would give the Magazine newness of life, and raise it to the foremost 
rank of American Quarterlies, is fully realized in this Number for 
February. 

The first Article, from the pen of our Pastor, discusses the question, 
“Is Protestantism responsible for modern unbelief?” The charge that 
the freedom of thought, which Protestantism brought into the world, is 
the guilty cause of “modern unbelief,” is refuted by an appeal to the 
origin and nature of the Reformation, taking the character, works and 
words of Luther, as an exponent of the purposes and results of that 
greatest of modern revolutions. The prevailing unbelief is traced to 
Germany—to the idealistic, spiritualistic tendencies of the German 
mind—to the characteristic desire of that nation to solve all the prob- 
lems that can occur to man—to compass the Infinite by the finite, 
which naturally strikes out a personal Infinite Being and ends in Pan- 
theism. The discussion is very instructive, to any one interested in the 
progress of ideas, within the last two centuries. 

Article second is by Dr. Daggett, of Canandaigua, on “ Spurgeon 
and Extemporaneous Preaching.” Overlooking the many faults of 


taste and occasional errors of judgment, charged against Spurgeon—a 
young man, younger than many students in Yale College—the writer 
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truly admires him for his great and wonderful work, and, for the most 
part, for the way in which he does it. He gives some very valuable 
hints on Extemporaneous Preaching, claiming that the practice of 
exclusively reading sermons fails to attain the ends of preaching—it 
instructs men, but does not persuade, influence, move them. By no 
means would he have ministers entirely dispense with the pen, but by 
its use acquire clearness and exactness of statement, and enforce their 
ideas by speaking them directly. His discussion of the subject is 
masterly and entertaining. It ought to be read by all who intend to 
preach and who desire to do it well. 

Article third, entitled “The Israelities in Egypt,” is a brief conside- 
ration of the agreement between Egyptian hieroglyphics and the 
Bible—too learned for us to appreciate fully. 

Article fourth, “Mosaic Cosmogony,” roughly handles a man who 
has written a book on the subject without knowing anything about it, 
and then sets forth the views held by the best authorities. 

“The British in India,” by Prof. Whitney, is the most full, complete, 
and satisfactory discussion of this subject, we have seen since the rise of 
the recent troubles in the East. He admits the wrong done by the 
English, but lets “ byegones be byegones,” and fully sympathizes with 
them now, setting forth clearly the evils sure to result from their failure. 

Article sixth, “California, its Characteristics and Prospects,” is from 
the able pen of Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, whose view of things never 
rests on the surface, is always comprehensive and sagacious. Never 
have we read anything upon this subject more entertaining and in- 
structive. Dr. Bushnell uses the English language as well as any man 
in New England, and his ideas, coming fresh and earnest, gain the 
ready assent of the reader. 

The Notices of Books are numerous and full, but the most we can 
say is, that they make us desire to read quite a number of books we 
never have seen, 

We close as we begun in praise of this Magazine, and rejoicing at the 
success of its new proprietor in his new work. No one, not even the 
most fastidious and exorbitant, can demand a better Quarterly than this 
February number. We should also, in justice, say that the printer of 
the New Englander is T. J. Stafford, and that he is also our printer. 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 


OBITUARIES. 

Diep, in this city, Saturday, January 9th, Hezexian Avevr. 

Mr. Augur was a self-taught sculptor of no ordinary talent. Among the prin- 
cipal works of his chisel are the bust of Prof. Alexander M. Fisher, the bust of 
Oliver Ellsworth, and the figure of Jepthah and his daughter. About the year 
1837, the sculptures last named were purchased by the citizens of New Haven and 
deposited in the Trumbull Gallery of Yale College, where they still remain. In 
relation to the figure of Jepthah and his daughter, Edward Everett says: ‘‘ The 
female figure is complete and in the highest degree beautiful. The attitude is well 
conceived; the expression of surprise and affectionate disappointment at her 
father’s averted looks, is admirable. The drapery is finely disposed and wrought. 
The father we thought not quite equal to the daughter, though still treated in a 
masterly style.” 

Mr. Augur received the degree of A. M. from Yale, in 1833. He was a man of 
uncommon refinement of feeling, of cultivated taste, of patient industry, of high 
morality and Christian character. Could he have worked in his favorite pursuits, 
free from the embarrassment of debt, he would have reached a much higher emi- 
nence, but he yielded up with resignation his high hopes and aspirations, and 
betook himself to humbler labors. On Saturday night, January 9th, he composed 
himself to his accustomed sleep and woke to life immortal. 


Died, in New Haven, December 30th, 1857, Davin Topp, of Great Valley, Penn. 

Ata meeting of the Sophomore Class in Yale College, January 8th, 1858, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That in the sudden death of David Todd, of Great Valley, Penn., we 
have lost a beloved Classmate and highly esteemed friend, whose modest bearing 
and manly virtues we shall ever remember and strive to imitate. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathies to his parents and friends» 
imploring for them those consolations which the Friend of mourners can alone give. 

Resolved, That as a token of respect for his memory, we wear the usual badge 
of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be forwarded to his parents—also to 
the New Haven papers, the Yale Literary Magazine and the American Republican, 
for publication. 


L. DaNIELs, 


Luruer M. Jones, 
Com. 
Ww. E. Park, 


The Senior Class held a meeting in the President’s/Lecture room, Wednesday, 
January 20th, for the purpose of choosing the Valedictory Orator and Poet for 
Presentation Day. After spending the whole afternoon in balloting, the follow- 
ing successful candidates emerged from the cloud of tobacco smoke, pea-nut 
shells and scraps of paper: 

Class Orator, Grorce P. AnpREws, New Haven, Conn. 

Class Poet, Evwarp C. Porter, Hadley, Mass. 
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SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


The elections were held simultaneously in Linonia and in the Brothers in Unity, 
on Wednesday Evening, December 16th, resulting as follows: 


LINONIA. BROTHERS IN UNITY. 
President. 
Joun E. Witt N, Armstrona, 
Vice-President. 
Cuavncey 8. Preston I, Sweet. 
Secretary. 
Epwin H. Yonprt, Henry M. Botgs. 
Vice-Secretary. 
Epwarp G, Mason, Tuomas H. Wuire. 


PRIZE DEBATES. 

Lrvon1a.—The Senior Prize Debate in the Linonian Society, took place Monday 
Evening, January 18th. Question—“ Ought the American Tract Society to pub- 
lish Tracts on Slavery ?” 

Umpires—Hon. E. K. Foster, Hon. ALFRED BLackMaN, Prof. James Haney, 

The Prizes were awarded as follows : 

First Prize—Cuavncey 8. Kettoce. Second Prize—Grorce B. McLean. 


The Annual Bishop Prize Debate took place during the afternoon and evening 
of Wednesday, January 20th. Question— Ought the United States Government 
to use Force for the Suppression of Mormonism ?” 

Umpires—W ortuincton Hooker, M. D., Josepn Suetpon, Esq., Danten C. 
GILMAN. 

Prizes—First Sophomore, W. E. Foster; Second do., E. G. Hotpen; Third 
do., 8. H. Davis. First Freshman, H. 8. Mercuanr. 


Broruers 1n Unity.—The Annual Sophomore Prize Debate of the Brothers in 
Unity, came off Wednesday Evening, January 18th. Question— Ought we to 
sympathize with the English in the present rebellion in India ?” 

Umpires—Prof. James D. Dana, Hon. Henry B. Harrison, Prof. Jonn A. 
Porter. 


The Prizes were awarded to: First Priz—Rosert §. Davis; Second Prize— 
Wittiam C. Jounston, Josepu L. Dantets. 

The Freshman Prize Debate occurred Saturday afternoon and evening, January 
16th. Question—‘‘ Ought Judges to be elected by the People ?” 

Umpires—Hon. Tuomas B. Osnorne, Hon. Henry Dutton, Cyrus Nortnrop, Esq. 

First Priz—James W. McLane. Second Prize—Burr G. Hosmer. Third 
Apams. 


BOATING IN JANUARY! 
We think the following fact worthy of a place among the records of Yale, as 
commemorative of the unprecedented mildness of the season. Wednesday after- 
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noon, January 27th, the crew of the Nereid donned their uniform, decked their 
gallant craft with flags, and under the command of the Commodore of the Navy, 
rowed down the harbor to the light-house, where they drew the boat up on the 
beach, enjoyed themselves on shore for an hour or so, and then returned in time 
for Prayers. Lasi year, at that date, they might have skated over the same route, 
if they could have survived the distance, in a cold of twenty degrees below zero. 


JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS OF THE CLASS OF 1859. 


Greek Oration.—E. H. Gross. 
Latin Oration.—H. D. Catuin. 


Philosophicals.—Epwarp Carrinoton, Evcene Smita. 


W. H. ANDERSON, 
T. B. Dwieurt, 
L. B. FauLkner, 
S. D. Fau.kner, 
G. 0. Fay, 

W. H. AnDERson, 
T. C. Brarnerp, 
R. J. CARPENTER, 
J. A. Cooper, 

W. P. Freeman, 


C. F. 


E. B. ALuis, 

Green Cray, 
Comstock, 
P. V. Daniet, 


James FAULKNER, 
E. B. Foors, 


W. B. Darracn, 
J. B. Recror, 


C. H. Boarpman, 


E. R. Bearps.ry, 
C. H. Burr, 


High Orations. 
J. H. Hewirt, 
W. H. Rice, 
EuGene Scuvuy er, 
W. A. Srizzs, 


Orations. 
B. N. Harrison, 
8. 8S. Harrwe.t, 
J. M. Husparp, 
G. W. Jones, 
T. R. Lounssvury, 


Dissertations. 
G. P. WELLEs, 
Disputes.—First : 
E. F. Howe, 


McMurrrie, 
T. A. Post, 


Second : 
W. R. Hatt, 
J. J. Hoven, 
Third: 


A. A. Spracve, 

J. S. WEINBERGER, 
Colloquies.— First : 
R. W. Grivtey, 
C. H. Harcn, 


Second : 
W. E. Marner, 
T. E. Rueewes, 


H. G, Newron, 
L. D. Page, 
E. H. Perkins, 
R. A. Srizzs, 
Henry 


R. S. Ware. 


H. R. 
A. J. Tayior. 


E. H. Yonopr. 


E. C. 
Henry Upson. 


H. J. WHEELER, 
A. H. Witcox, 
A. B. Woop, 
_| A. W. Wricur. 
ub- 
ent 
ird 
J. O. Stay, 
| G. F. Voss. 
to 
3q. 
rd J. C. Houtey, 
H. L. Breen, F. J. Jones. 
E. T. Farrpanks, 
: 
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Tue prevailing characteristics of this Term are Mirth and Mud. 

Mirth, for it brings the bustle of Prize Debates, Public Lectures and Junior 
Exhibition, to say nothing of the hearts that have been made glad by Appoint- 
ments and Prizes, or of that other kind of hearts for whom this Term rolls round 
laden with evening calls, sociables and sewing circles, 

Mud, for who ever spent a Winter Term at Yale that wasn’t muddy? Ofall 
muddy places and times, New Haven in an open winter, is the muddiest, and 
this is an open winter. Mud exists so abundantly and so constantly here, that 
it has become one of the elements. Chemists tell us that they can separate 
some of the dryer portions into earth and water. This story may, or may not 
be true ; for our part, we doubt whether any such experiment has ever been 
performed at the Laboratory. Granting it to be true, however, (for our Chem- 
ists are undoubtedly correct,) it has occurred to us that a theory of mud might 
be easily and scientifically established. Though to the untutored mind it may 
seem rather deep, we hope no one will get stuck init; it may appear hard to him 
as he first enters upon it, but let him advance a little farther, and all obstacles 
vanish, the hard parts yield to his conquering tread, and but a short time will 
elapse before he is entirely absorbed in it. Now for the Theory. 

In the first place, then, we can, by chemical nomenclature, construct a series 
of formule which shall express the relative combination of ingredients in all the 
possible forms of mud. Placing D for dirt, as the base, and HO for water, we 
have the series D+-HO, D,+HO, HO, D4+HO, Then taking as 
the first term in this series, the Ocean, (D4+-HO) which is infinitesimally mud, 
and, asa limit in the other direction, the Desert of Sahara (D,+-HO*), we have 
the series between the two, exhibiting the proportions of all the known varie- 
ties of mud on the globe. For example, by the formule we have, the soaking 
mud, D,+HO, splattering, D,+HO, slimy, D gt HO, slippery, D,.+HO0, 
sticky, D, , +HO, spongy, D, ,+HO, and so on, ad infinitum. 

To the Mudologist, no place offers greater attractions than New Haven. Here 
he will find all varieties and all depths. He need not be driven into the streets, 
—the sidewalks, paths and public squares abound with fine specimens. More 
especially is the College yard to be admired for the facilities it affords the lover 
of this department of science. The liberal hand of Nature has here poured 
forth all manner of mud in the richest profusion. It is rumored that, on ac- 
count of the peculiar advantages offered here to the student in this line, a Pro- 
fessorship of Mud will soon be established. It may be asked by croakers, of 
what use will this study be? To all such we answer briefly: 1st, Discipline 
The word explains itself, and has silenced many a caviler before this, 2d, ‘ A 
knowledge of the earth upon which we tread,’ essential to a liberal education. 


* Formula for the American Desert, D— 2 +HO, 
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3d, The study of Nature in al/ her phases, thus developing the aesthetic talent, 
and leading toa knowledge of the True, the Beautiful and the Good. But as 
we do not desire to become a Batrachian, we will dwell no longer on Mud. 

Reading over some “ Proverbs and Maxims of all Ages and Nations,” lately, 
we found none arising from, or adapted to Student Life. To supply this defi- 
ciency, we have collected a few: 

Time, Tide and Prayer bell wait for no man. 

He is a Freshman who loses his heart on Chapel street. 


Late to bed and early to rise, 
Brings fizzling, flunking, and blood-shot eyes. 


The careful scholar buyeth ponies and saveth his eyesight ; but the Freshman 
goeth about with a blinder. 

A Tutor is known by his windows. 

He who maketh a call in grape-time, and neglecteth to have his chum accom- 
pany him with a sack, is a Freshman. 

Much study is a weariness to the flesh, but the skin of a sheep prayeth for 
all, 

The Freshman cometh and saith, “‘I will get no marks;” the Sophomore goeth 
and saith, “I have eighty.” 

The Freshman putteth trust in the Tutors, the Sophomore putteth stones inte 
their windows. 

He who enters South Middle will depart with a flea in his ear, 

He who wishes to learn Chemistry or Geology, must not sit upon the front 
seats. 

The Freshman weareth tight sleeves into examination, and flunketh sadly. 


We extend our hearty congratulations to the Class of 1859, for the noble list 
of Appointments they furnish. Go on, and if you do as well in the future as in 
the past, Commencement Day will find the Church filled with proud fathers and 
happy mothers, assembled to hear the 106 ‘ Philosophicals,’ and one Valedictory. 


We have received through the Post Office : 

1. Peterson’s Bank Note Detector. Why it was sent to us, we cannot imag- 
ine. Bank notes rarely make their appearance within ourhorizon. When they 
do however, we find no difficulty in detecting them. 

2. The Student’s Miscellany, from the Wisconsin State University, with the 
request that we would exchange. We do so most cheerfully, and with this No. 
of the Lit. forward a hearty grasp of the hand to the author of the first piece 
in the Miscellany, our former co-laborer, H. K. Smith. 

8. Emerson’s Magazine—a good country magazine, though rather shaky in 
politics, The Editor seems to be trying to please both North and South, asome- 
what difficult task in the present state of circumstances. 
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4. Something which was considered a good joke by the writer, but which we 
are induced to decline through doubt whether the public will agree with him, 

5. A short piece of poetry, written in a delicate hand and post-marked “ Ban- 
gor; Maine.” It purports to be the lamentations of a“ Maiden Aunt,” over the 
sorrows of a Bachelor. They are lost upon us, an A. B. is not such a desperate 
kind of bachelor as she takes himto be. The last two lines lead us to infer that 
these ‘lamentations’ were not so disinterested as they might be ; 


“ And nobody pities the bachelor, who leads such a sorrowful life, 
For every one knows he’d be happier, if he only would take him a wife,” 
“ Maiden Aunt.” 


In short, there ‘is more truth than poetry’ in the piece, and we regret, in 
addition, that the meter is such as to compel us to take the will for the deed. 

6. Six sheets, the first entitled “The Love of Job Jones,” the last subscribed 
“Hal.” They will be found in the Post Office, done up nicely in wrapping pa- 
per, and addressed to the author. ‘‘No more of that, Hal, an thou lovest 
me!” Weare grateful for the industry which this writer has displayed, but 
hope he will be induced to try again, bestowing a little more time and pains 
upon his next. 

4. Our College Exchanges, as follows : Erskine Collegiate Recorder ; Kenyon 
Collegian ; Kentucky Military Institute Magazine. What has become of the 
Georgia University Magazine ¢ 


In looking over the old volumes of the Lit. we have found that up to the last 
two years, this No. has been called the February No. Why the last two were 


changed to January is a puzzle. We prefer to resume the old method for two 
reasons: First, the numbers will follow in regular succession, February, March, 
April. Second, we shall not be obliged to apologize for the lateness of this 
number. 


Owing to the laziness of two of the Editors, this number, which has been 
waiting at the printer's for two weeks, is about four pages short of the forty- 
We won't specify who these two are, but the curious will find their initials 
absent from this Lit. 
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